FAUST
tlie old order freely abdicates, for the best of the nobility combine
with the best of the middle class to found a new order, based on
work and ability.
Goethe was conscious of his challenge to political liberalism;
he was perhaps unconscious, like the majority of early liberals, of
the problematical character of the liberty to which Faust had won.
For Faust, in his last speech, appears as a tyrant, his workers and
settlers are his subjects. It was only in the two decades following
Goethe's death that die further social and political problems
arising from the victory of middle-class enterprise became ex-
plicit in the form of the socialist and communist movement and
theory; in this respect the work is indeed "like history, in which
the solution of every problem gives rise to a new problem which
needs to be solved". It is characteristic that the Russian socialist
Lunacharski, in his Faust and the City (1916), takes the Faust myth
further to the point where Faust initiates the socialist common-
wealth. And he can do this because Goethe's grasp of human
progress is so realistic, so unsentimental, so unprejudiced, that
his symbol, Faust, still has unlimited possibilities of further
development, beyond the vision of Goethe's own time.
HELEN
The union of Faust and Helen forms Act III of the Second Part
of Faust. It was the first section of the Second Part to be begun
(in 1800), and was the first Act to be completed. It was published
separately in 1827 under the title:
Helena
Classical-Romantic  Phantasmagoria
Interlude to Faust.
Its setting extends from ancient Sparta, through medieval
feudalism, to an idyllic Arcady, and the death of Byron is indi-
cated at the end. We are, indeed, here in a world different from
the rest of Part II, unrealistic as that is. Goethe's term "phantas-
magoria" means "shadow-play", a play in which we see, not
actors of flesh and blood, but their shadows on a screen. In a
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